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lity in the history of the church ; and it was/nocence were triumphant in the very haunts 
not until the days of Edward III., that this|of profligacy and folly. It was felt, even 
badge of vassalage was shaken off, and legis-|there, that a man like Bradwardine was im- 


lative provision made against the systematic 
encroachments of the papacy. We are now 
approaching to the days of Wiclif; but be- 
fore his introduction, it will be necessary to 
detain the reader, for a moment, in order to 
present to his attention the two illustrious 
names of Bradwardine and Fitzralph; the 
latter of whom was an object of the deepest 
veneration with our reformer. 

Bradwardine was one of those humble and 
contemplative spirits, whose lives exhibit to 
a corrupt world an image of almost celestial 
serenity and peace. It is true that he acted 
as confessor and confidential chaplain to Ed- 
ward, in his warlike expeditions. But it is 
also true that, in this office, he laboured, 
faithfully and nobly, to mitigate, by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, the atrocities of 

Contumelious, beastly, mad-brained war : 
and the most glorious testimony to his ser- 
vices is to be found in the professed belief of 
some writers of the period in question, that 
the signal victories of the chivalrous king are 
to be ascribed rather to the virtue and sanc- 
tity of his chaplain than to the gallantry or 
genius either of the monarch or his captains. 
It is further most honourable to his memory, 
that he had the courage to oppose the mild 
genius of the gospel to the martial impetuo- 
sity of his royal master, and to remind him, 
in the flush of victory, that “ cursed is he who 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
parteth from the Lord.” Equally honourable 
it was to the monarch himself, that his vene- 
ration and attachment were only strengthened 
by the holy freedom and faithfulness of his 
chaplain. When the primacy became vacant, 
the monks of Canterbury chose Bradwardine 
as archbishop: but Edward was unable to 
part with his spiritual counsellor; and, for 
this reason only, refused to confirm their 
election. On a second vacancy, their choice 
again fell upon him, and then the king ac- 
quiesced. Bradwardine, accordingly, travel- 
led to Avignon, for the purpose of obtaining 
the papal consecration to his office ; and 
there, the extreme simplicity of his appear- 
ance and deportment exposed him to the de- 
rision of that frivolous and worldly court, and 
provoked an act of unmannerly and heartless 
insult. ‘One cardinal Hugh, a nephew of the 
pontiff, imagined that he should amuse and 
gratify the servile crowd, by introducing into 
the hall a person, habited like a peasant, and 
seated on an ass, with a petition to the pope 
that he would be pleased to appoint him to 
the see of Canterbury. But, on this occasion, 
it is pleasing to observe, that sanctity and in- 
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It is truly remarkable that the obsequies of 
Grostete were respectfully attended, not only 
by the secular, but even by the regular clergy 
of his diocess. It is still more remarkable 
that after the manner of those times, his me- 
mory has been honoured by legendary pro- 
digies, such as are usually produced to attést 
the sanctity of the faithful champions of the 
church. It is gravely related by Matthew 
Paris, that the bishop of London, then in the 
neighbourhood of the episcopal palace of 
Buckden, was suddenly surprised by a strain 
of ravishing melody, which, however, was 
unheard by his attendants ; and that the time 
at which this celestial music saluted him 
turned out, on enquiry, to be the precise hour 
of the decease of his brother Lincoln. He 
also informs us, ‘that about the same hour, 
certain Minorite friars, who were wandering 
in the neighbourhood, and had lost their way, 
were astonished by the solemn chime of bells 
so clear and distinct, that, when the morning 
came, they eagerly enquired the occasion of 
it. Nothing of the kind had been heard in 
the neighbourhood ; but, on their arrival at 
Buckden, it appeared that, at that very time, 
the bishop was breathing his last. 

But it would have required an army of men 
like Grostete to retard the accumulation of 
papal abuse, during a long and feeble reign 
like that of Henry III. The vigour of Henry’s 
successor, Edward I., was displayed in harass- 
ing and insulting his clergy, by the most ar- 
bitrary exactions ; which he carried into ef- 
fect in defiance of the bull of Boniface VILL., 
forbidding any contribution of the church to 
the necessities of the state without his ex- 
press permission. His measures, therefore, 
would naturally produce any effect rather than 
that of encouraging, among ecclesiastics, a 
spirit of disaffection to the Roman see. And 
it is worthy of observation, that, distinguished 
as he was for energy and wisdom, he never 
could summon fortitude enough to discon- 
tinue the shameful tribute, which had been 
imposed by John, and which, during the whole 
time of Henry III., had been remitted to 
Rome with infamous punctuality. The mi- 
serable reign of Edward II. is almost a nul- 


measurably beyond the reach of vulgar inso- 
lence and levity. The pope and his cardinals, 
to their credit be it spoken, resented the in- 
dignity offered to this eminent churchman ; 
and the miserable jest brought confusion only 
on the head of its contriver. 


Bradwardine was consecrated at Lambeth, 
in 1349: but yet he can scarcely be number- 
ed on the catalogue of our prelates ; for no 
sooner was he seated in his dignity, than he 
was removed, as we may humbly presume, to 
that blessedness, of which his walk on earth 
was, to all appearance, one continual ante- 
past. He expired only seven days after his 
consecration ; and he is now known to us, 
not as the primate of England, but as the 
champion of “ the cause of God against Pe- 
lagius.”” The error of that heresiarch was, 
undoubtedly, most perilous: for it denied 
that there is, in our nature, “ an original taint, 
an innate and congenital disease, to the ex- 
istence of which the heart of every one, who 
dares look into his own, bears an unwilling, 
but unerring, testimony.” His dread of this 
perversion may have impelled Bradwardine to 
too close an agreement with the great ad- 
versary of Pelagius. But, notwithstanding 
this, it still is undeniable that he was one of 
those, who, in times of gross spiritual igno- 
rance, walked and rejoiced in a light, which 
the surrounding darkness was unable to com- 
prehend. 

From the accounts which have been pre- 
served to us of this extraordinary man, it 
would appear, that his genius naturally 
prompted him to the pursuit of severe and 
exact science. His proficiency in the scho- 
lastic learning procured him the title of the 
Profound Doctor; but in addition to this, his 
mathematica! attainments were of the highest 
order for the age in which he lived. His 
works on geometry and arithmetic are in 
print ; and he compiled astronomical tables, 
which have never been published, but which 
were possessed, in manuscript, by his bio- 
grapher, Sir Henry Saville. ‘The discipline 
which his intellect underwent in the prose- 
cution of those studies, strongly manifests it- 
self in his theological writings. His great 
work, against Pelagianism, is described to usas 
“one regular connected series of reasoning, 
from principles or conclusions, demonstrated 
before ;” and if ever he fails in the process 
of strict demonstration, the defect is rather 
to be ascribed to the nature of the subject, 
than to the remissness or incapacity of the 
author. But the most admirable peculiarity of 
his mind is this,—that his habitual rigour of 
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* As an adversary of Pelagius, he denounced 
the freedom of the human will ; but it is ob- 
vious, after all, that his warfare, in reality, is 
not against the perfect free agency, but 
against the self-sufficiency, of man. It was 
much the fashion of that age to question the 
necessity of a preventive grace. The spirit- 
ual influences of God, it was imagined, were 
to be earned by works positively meritorious, 
or by tempers and dispositions, which might 
duly render the man an object of divine fa- 
vour; so that our nature might either be in- 
vested, as it were, with a strict legal title to 
the benefit ; or, if not, at least with a sort of 
equitable claim to it, which the bountiful 
goodness of the Deity would by no means 
resist. Condignity was the term invented by 
the schools to indicate the higher of these 
two moral conditions ; the lower was denoted 
by the word congruity. In the one case, the 
man is actually worthy of the grace of God ; 
in the other, he is fitly prepared for its re- 
ception. These fancies were, both of them, 
repudiated and condemned by Bradwardine ; 
as they are, at this day, by our own church. 
According to our theology, the fittest prepa- 
ration for the influences of the spirit of ho- 
liness, is a contrite acknowledgment of our 
own unworthiness. “ ‘The meritorious dignity 
of doing well, we utterly renounce ;” for it 
invests man with the right to bargain with his 
Maker. The notion of congruity we, as de- 
cidedly, reject ; for, as Bradwardine observes, 
it represents the Holy One as disposing of 
his favours for a cheap and vile considera- 
tion. And the practical result is, that, on 
the one hand, we are to labour for the grace 


enquiry never appears to have impaired the 
humility of his temper, or the warmth of his 
affections. His heart seems to have been, 
throughout, quite as vividly at work, as his 
understanding. Tho-oughly furnished, as he 
was, with all the ent] accomplishments of 
his age, every thought of his was evidently 
hrought #«o captivity; to the wisdom and 
righteousness of God, It is matter of un- 
speakable refreshment , ind edification to hear 
the profound geometer and schoolman of the 
fourteenth century, expressing his grateful de- 
votion to the Father of mercies, in such words 
as these : “* How intense, and how unbounded 
is thy love to me, O Lord! Whereas, my 
love, how feeble and remiss !—my gratitude, 
how cold, and how inconstant! Far be it 
from thee that thy love should resemble mine! 
,O Thou, who fillest heaven and earth, why 
fillest thou not this narrow heart ?.... Most 
gracious Lord, by thy love thou hast prevent- 
ed me, wretch that 1 am, who had no love for 
thee, but was at enmity with my Maker and 
Redeemer. Isee, Lord, that it is easy to say 
and write these things, but very difficult to 
execute them. Do thou, therefore, to whom 
nothing is difficult, grant that I may more 
easily practise these things with my heart, than 
utter them with my lips. ... Thou, who pre- 
ventest thy servants with thy gracious love, 
whom dost thou not elevate with the hope of 
finding thee? And what canst thou deny to 
him who Joves thee, who is in need, and who 
supplicates thine aid? Suffer me, [ pray, to 
reason with thy majestic goodness, that my 
hope may be enlarged. It is not the manner, 
even of human friendship, to reject a needy 
friend, especially when the ability to relieve| of God as urgently as if our own deeds could 
is abundant.”’ purchase or procure it: and, on the other, to 
It has already been intimated that his theo-| acknowledge that our enjoyment of the gift, 
logy, in a great measure, derived its com-| Yea. and our power to labour for it, are solely 
plexion from the spirit of Augustine, the|to be ascribed me gratuitous mercy. 
mighty antagonist of Pelagius. But well would ae 
it have been for the Christian world, if all the For “ The Friend.” ; 
followers of Augustine had imbibed from his MOUNT ARARAT. twelve leagues distant. Morier describes 
writings a temper as meek and humble as that} The following notice of this celebrated| Ararat as being most beautiful in shape, and 
of Bradwardine! A predestinarian, in theory,| mountain is extracted from Smith and Dwight’s| most awful in height; and Sir Robert Ker 
he undoubtedly was. But what was the prac-| Researches in Armenia, recently published in| Porter, a recent British traveller, has fur- 
tical efhcacy of this ingredient in his divinity ?| Boston. nished the following graphic picture of this 
We may read the answer to this question in the| “ We walked into the fiolds to gaze upon| stupendous work of nature. 
following words :—* Why do we fear to preach} Mount Ararat, and reflect upon the time when} “ As the vale opened beneath us, in our 
the dectrine of predestination of saints, and of| Noah, in this very valley, ‘ builded an altar} descent, my whole attention became absorb- 
the genuine grace of God? Is thereany cause to| unto the Lord,’ and offered that acceptable|ed in the view before me. A vast plain peo- 
dread, lest man should be induced to despair) sacrifice of a sweet savour, which procured| pled with countless villages ; the towers and 
of his condition, when his hope is demonstrated | for himself and his posterity a divine title to|spires of the churches of Eitch-mai-adzen 
to be founded on God alone. Is there not} the earth and its productions, and the solemn) arising from amidst them ; the glittering wa- 
much stronger reason for him to despair, if, in}covenant that ‘while the earth remaineth,| ters of the Araxes (Aras) flowing through the 
pride and unbelief, he founds his hope of sal-|seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and| fresh green of the vale; and the subordinate 
vation on himself?’ Whatever may be the|summer and winter, and day and night shall) range of mountains skirting the base of the 
merits of the predestinarian doctrine, as tried|not cease.’ We first saw that mountain the| awful monument of the antediluvian world, it 
by the principles of sound philosophy, or by|evening we entered Nakhchevan, and during| seemed to stand a stupendous link in the his- 
the language of Scripture, one thing, at least,|the three weeks we were in the valley of the tory of man, uniting the two races of men 
is certain,—that the church might regard it) Aras, nothing but cloudy weather during aj before and after the flood. But it was not 
with comparative “tranquillity,” if its fruits|few days obscured it from our sight. It was) until we had arrived upon the flat plain that 
had always been as mildly flavoured, as those; on the mountains of Ararat that the ark rest-|I beheld Ararat in all its amplitude of gran- 
which it produced in the good and honest\ed after the flood ; and certainly not among;deur. From the spot on which I stood, it 
heart of this holy man! Uncharitable auste-|the mountains of Ararat, or of Armenia ge-| appeared as if the largest mountains of the 
rity and spiritual arrogance are the plants|nerally, or of any part of the world, have I|world had been piled upon each other, to 
which are apt to thrive in the soil of what is,seen one, the majesty of whose appearance form this one sublime immensity of earth, 
now called Calvinism. But this wasa growth could plead half so powerfully as this, a claim|and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its 
which could not Jive in the soul of such a be- to the honour of having once been the step-| double heads rose majestically into the clear 


ing as Bradwardine. \Ping stone between the old world and the) and cloudless heavens ; the sun blazed bright 


new. It lies 57° W. of Nakhchevan, and S. 
25° W. of Erivan, on the opposite side of the 
Aras ; and from almost every point between 
the two places the traveiler has only to look 
across the valley to take into one distinct 
field of vision, without a single intervening 
obstacle, the mighty mass from its base to its 
summit. At Erivan it presents two peaks, 
one much Jower than the other, and appears 
to be connected with a range of mountains 
extending towards the northwest, which, 
though really elevated, are in comparison so 
low, as only to give distinctness to the im- 
pression of its lonely majesty. From Nakh- 
chevan, not far from a hundred miles distant, 
and also from our present point of observa- 
tion, it appears like an immense isolated cone 
of extreme regularity, rising out of the low 
valley of the Aras; and the absence of all 
intervening objects to show its distance or its 
size, leaves the spectator at liberty to indulge 
the most sublime conceptions his imagination 
may form of its vastness. At all seasons of 
the year it is covered, far below its summit, 
with snow and ice, which occasionally form 
avalanches, that are precipitated down its 
sides with the sound of an earthquake, and, 
with the steepness of its declivities, have al- 
lowed none of the posterity of Noah to as- 
cend it. It was now white to its very base 
with the same hoary covering ; and in gazing 
upon it, we gave ourselves up to the impres- 
sion that on its top were once congregated 
the only inhabitants of the earth, and that, 
while travelling in the valley beneath, we 
were paying a visit to the second cradle of 
the human race. ‘The Armenians believe, 
not only that this is the mountain on which 
the ark rested after the flood, but that the ark 
still exists on its top; though, rather from 
supernatural than from physical obstacles, 
no one has yet been able to visit it.” 

The Armenians have also a tradition that 
Noah, when he left the ark, settled at Erivan, 
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upon them, and the reflection sent forth a| upon the future calling of the youth who had | self incapable of discharging the duties which 


dazzling radiance equal to other suns. On 
viewing Mount Ararat from the northern 
side of the plain, its two heads are separated 


by a wide cleft, or rather glen, in the body of 


the mountain. The rocky side of the greater 
head runs almost perpendicularly down to the 
northeast, while the lesser head rises from the 
sloping bottom of the cleft, in a perfectly 
conical shape. Both heads are covered with 
snow. The form of the greater is similar to 
the less, only broader and rounder at the top, 
and shows to the northwest a broken and 
abrupt front, opening about half way down 
into a stupendous chasm, deep, rocky, and 
peculiarly black. At that part of the moun- 
tain, the hollow of the chasm receives an in- 
terruption from the projection of the minor 
mountains, which start from the side of Ararat 
like branches from the root of a tree, and 
run along in undulating progression, till lost 
in the distant vapours of the plain.” N. 


— 


For ‘“ The Friend.”’ 

In the numbers of “The Friend” of the 
9th and 16th of last month, I observed some 
strictures upon the account, published by John 
Galt, of the early life of Benjamin West, in 
which the biographical sketch of West’s life, 
published in the American edition of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, is indirectly cen- 
sured. With the narrative of John Galt, I 
have no concern, nor do I mean to enter up- 
on his defence. For his embellishments and 
“« fictions,” 1 am not accountable ; but as the 
compiler of the sketch published in the Edin- 
burgh Encylopedia, in justice to myself I 


capnot silently acquiesce in the charge of 


copying “ Fictitious Tales.” The facts, re- 
lated by me respecting the early life of the 
artist, are all derived from authentic sources 
which may be confidently relied upon, and 
no part of his history, embodied in the bio- 
graphical sketch, is derived from Galt, ex- 
cept two quotations which are introduced 
upon his authority, and which re not object- 
ed to by the reviewers. For every thing 
not marked as quotations, the writer of this 
article is personally responsible, and he feels 
no disposition to shrink from that responsi- 
bility. The material facts, published in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, are all derived from 
sources independent of John Galt, or of any 
other published account of the life of Ben- 
jamin West. 

The writer of this article was born and 
raised in the same county in which the West 
family lived, and in which the sons of an 
elder brother of the artist now reside. He 
has had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with facts and circumstances connected with 
the early history of Benjamin West from 
sources of indisputable zuthenticity, and he 
has been careful to record nothing on his 
own responsibility, but what he was prepared 
to sustain. For the two short quotations 


made from Galt he assumes no responsibility.| of May, 1700, he was appointed minister of 
_ With regard to the meeting, or consulta-| the parish of Ceres. 
tion, of a number of Friends at Springfield| diligence and zeal, in the large parish of 
meeting-house, and also at the house of John | Ceres, that his health began to decline ; and 
West, convened for the purpose of deciding his indispositions increasing, he found him- 























shown so clearly the direction of his genius, 
and the bent of his inclination, so far from 
thinking it places the members of the Society 
in a ludicrous point of view, the compiler of 
the sketch thought, and still thinks, the whole 
transaction, when rightly understood, is mark- 
ed with good sense and sound discretion, and 
is alike honourable to Friends, and to the 
family of West. ‘This meeting was called by 
the father of Benjamin to consult about the 
future destiny of his son. It took place about 
eighty-three years ago. At that time it was 
much more common than it is now, for-the 
members of the Society of Friends to con- 
sult together, in solemn council, when about 
to change their business, or to engage in any 
new or importantconcern. Itis well known, 
too, that the calling for which West seemed 
destined, was not congenial with the habits 
and feelings of Friends. His extraordinary 
talent for painting had attracted the notice, 
and excited the admiration of the relations 
and friends of the family, previous to the time 
the consultation was had. Under these pe- 
culiar circumstances, the calling together of 
a number of Friends, for consultation and ad- 
vice, is precisely the course we should expect 
to see adopted by such a man as John West. 
The embellishments of Galt, with which the 
account is decorated, may be ingenious “ fic- 
tions.” But that such meetings were had, 
one at Springfield meeting-house, the other 
at the house of John West, for the purpose 
before mentioned, are matters of authentic 
history. E. Lewis. 


devolved upon him, in a sphere which de- 
manded such exertions. Through the media- 
tion of the synod of Fife, he was appointed, in 
1710, by a patent of Qreen Anne, professor 
of divinity in the new college of St. Andrew’s. 

We have already said, this good man was 
in the midst of his’ ysefulness, as a parish 
minister, when his jyealth failed. His amia- 
ble and cheerful temper, his unwearied assi- 
duity and vigilance jn the care of his flock, 
his zeal and faithfulness. joined with sympathy 
and benevolence, had given him a place in 
the hezrts and affections of his people. ‘* He 
had,” says one of his countrymen, “a pecu- 
liar talent for composing differences. The 
prospect of divisions was afflicting to him.” 

When raised to the divinity chair, in the 
college of St. Andrew’s, a pleasing scene of 
usefulness seemed to open upon him. But, 
alas! he only continued in this important of- 
fice about two years and six months. On the 
23d of September, 1712, he finished his course 
in the 38th year of his age. 

Rarely, have the victory and triumph of 
Christian faith over death been more signal 
and animating than in the last hours of this 
good man. From the abundant materials 
supplied by the biographer, only a few de- 
tached passages can be selected. 

September 18th he said, “I shall shortly 
get a different sight of God from what I have 
ever had, and shall be more meet to praise 
him for ever. O! the thoughts of an in- 
carnate God are sweet and ravishing! And, 
O! how I wonder at myself, that I do not 
love him; that I do not admire him more ! 
What a wonder that [ enjoy such composure, 
under all my bodily pain, and in the view of 
death! Whata mercy that, having the use 
of my reason, I can declare his goodness to 
me! He hath stilled the tempest, and there 
is a sweet calm in my soul. Every one that 
is in Christ Jesus is a new creature.” 

To his physician he said, “The greatest 
kindness | am now able to show you, is to com- 
mend religion to you. There is, doctor, a reality 
in religion. This is an age that hath lost the 
sense of it. But God hath not said to the 
seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain. I 
bless the Lord, | have seen that holiness 
yields peace and comfort, in prosperity and 
adversity ; therefore I am net ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, because it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. I am so far from altering my thoughts 
of religion, on account of the opposition it 
meets with, and the contempt with which it 
is treated, that these things endear it the more 
tome. ‘This is an evidence of the decay of 
religion. For when people have not its 
power and spirituality in their hearts, they 
must have something to please their senses. 
This is my judgment, and I speak the words 
of truth and soberness.” 

He thus addressed the apothecary, a young 
man who attended him,—* The Lord show 
you mercy ; study relig.on in your younger 
years ; and remember, that you will, on a 
death-bed, have no comfort without it. I so- 
lemnly warn you, that if you shall become 
hardened by the frequent sight of persons in 












































For “ The Friend.” 
Piety exemplified in the lives of eminent Chris- 
tians.—No. 5. 
PROFESSOR HALYBURTON. 

Thomas Halyburton was born near Perth, 
December 25th, 1674. His father was one 
of three hundred ministers ejected for non- 
conformity, who, dying in 1682, his mother 
fled with her son, ‘Thomas, and a daughter, 
into Holland, to evade the scourge of perse- 
cution. While our young exile was in that 
country, he was put to Erasmus’s school, 
where he learned the Latin and Dutch lan- 
guages. He continued there till 1687, and 
when he set out for Scotland, through the 
merciful interposition of Providence he nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck. 

Being returned to his native land, Thomas 
was sent to the university, where he made 
great proficiency. When he had finished his 
course there, he became chaplain to a noble 
family ; in which, meeting with a man of 
deistical principles, he was incited to apply 
to those studies that rendered him afterward 
so able an advocate for revelation. 

In 1699 (being) licensed to preach, he en- 
tered upon this solemn and weighty office with 
a suitable sense of the responsibility attached 
to it, and with a fervent desire to be useful to 
the souls of his fellow men. In the month 


He laboured with such 
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my circumstances, you will be in danger of| that ever | was born! O, that I were where 
losing all sensibility of conscience, and ofjhe is! And yet, were God to withdraw from 
being hardened for ever.” me, I should be weak as water. All that I 
To some of his brethren in the ministry,|enjoy, though it be miracle upon miracle, 
he said, “* When | have been diligent in study| would not support me without fresh supplies 
and meditation, I have ever found the Lord|from God. ‘The thing that I rejoice in is 
shining upon me, and testifying his approba-| this, that God is altogether full ; and that in 
tion. There is nothing to be had with a slack| the mediator, Christ Jesus, is all fulness of 
hand. It was the delight of my heart to| the Godhead, and it will never run out.” 
preach the gospel, insomuch that it made me September 22d, he said, “ I awoke in a sort 
sometimes neglect a frail pody. I have ever! of carnal frame, and thought I had lost my 
Chest, that if I ————— to the jewel; but now I hope he will stand by me 
pr a soul, it — a star, a crown,|+,, the end. If ever I was of clear judgment 
pe — clades chs ceiaiie inaleilt Mad and memory in my life, it hath been since he 
: as i ‘till 4 . ° Ch ale m0 we laid his hand upon me. What shall I render 
cma 1 ss Sie "dt Te ‘1 es 5 _ to him. My bones are tearing through my 
repiie f ou “ aa ae his io om skin, and yet all my bones are praising him. 
aan er ee ae & Glory to God, that a vile worm, the chief of 
on hedee of his wide and children. padeoss- sinners, is singled out to be ,2 monument of 
ing himself particularly to each of them. His| 8" and a Gumpeter of his rates I lis- 
Gaele, cn: thin enctdien, to the tender com- tened to unbelief since I came to this bed, and 
: . ’ ; it had almost killed me; but God rebuked 
panion of his bosom were, “ A kind and af- ‘i: Auensihd the cishact tx dieiees, OA 
fectionate wife you have been. ‘The Lord - t ey H os oe rod yP e, at ae 
bless you, and he will bless you.” To his ao en Te 
servants assembled, he said, ‘‘ My dear friends,| After struggling with a defluxion in his 
make religion your main business, and mind | throat, he said, “ The Lord hath sent another 
that above all things. I charge you all, be-| messenger for me, to hasten me home.” And 
ware of graceless masters, and endeavour|some persons, fixing their eyes on him with 
to live with those that fear God.’’ Then he} great attention, he said to them, “ Why look 
exclaimed, “‘ Here is a demonstration of the} ye so steadfastly on me, as if by might and 
reality and power of faith and godliness. 1,| power 1 were asl am? Not I, but the grace 
a poor, weak, and timorous man, once as|of God in me. It is the spirit of God that 
much afraid of death as any one; I, who was|supports me. What cannot grace do? You 
many years under the terrors of death, come,|see a man dying, a monument of the glorious 
in the mercy of God, and by the power of his} power of astonishing grace ; and generations 
grace, composedly, and with joy, to look|to come shall call me blessed. Follow my 
death in the face. I have seen it in its pale-|advice. Study the power of religion. It is 
ness, and all the circumstances of horror that} the power of religion, and not a name, that 
attend it. I dare look it in the face, in the} will give the comfort I find. Here is telling 
most ghastly shape, and hope to have, in ajin this Providence, and I shall be telling it 
little time, the victory over it.” to eternity. If there be such glory in his 
“I know,” said he, “that a great deal of|conduct toward me now, what will it be to 
what is said by a dying man will pass for|see the Lamb in the midst of the throne !” 
canting and raving ; but I bless God, he hath|‘l'o some of his brethren in the ministry, he 
so preserved the little judgment I had, that I|said, “ What a demonstration hath God given 
have been able to reflect with composure on|to you and myself of the immortality of the 
his dealings with me. [ am sober and com-|soul, by the vigour of my intellects, and the 
posed, if ever I was sober. And whether| lively efforts of my spirit toward God, and the 
men wil] hear, or whether they will forbear,| things of God, now when my body is so low 
this is a testimony. Am not I a man wonder-|and so pained !’’ After a sore struggle in the 
fully upheld of God, under affliction and| night, he said, “ When I shall be so weaken- 
death? The death of the saints is made aj ed as not to be able tospeak, I will give you, 
derision in our day. When such people} if I can, a sign of triumph when [ am near to 
shall come to my pass, they will not dare to| glory.” In the course of the day, his speech 
laugh. I will rejoice in my God, and joy in| having failed, a friend said, “ I hope you are 
the God of my salvation. I want death to|encouraging yourself in the Lord ;” upon 


complete my happiness.” which he lifted up his hands, and clapped 
September 2ist, he said, “Shall I forget 


them, and quickly after breathed his last. 
Zion !—nay, let my right hand forget her 


cunning, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy. O! to have God returning to this 
church, and his work going forward in the 
world! If allthe drops of my blood, all the 
particles of my body, all the hairs of my head, 
were men, they should for this all go to the 
fire. O, sirs! I could not have believed that 
I should bear, and bear cheerfully, this rod, 
which hath lein on me so long. This is a 
miracle—pain without pain. And this is not 
the fancy of a man disordered, but of one 
who is fully composed. ©! blessed be God, 
















































Such triumphs we owe to that gospel, 
which hath brought life and immortality to 
light. For where among infidels and sceptics 
shall we find any hopes or joys like these ? 




















































For “ The Friend.” 


Appeal on the subject of the accumulation of 
ag addressed to the Society of Friends, 
c. 


(Continued from page 212.) 


‘** Clarkson says—‘ Quakerism may be de- 
fined to be an attempt, under the divine in- 
fluence, at practical Christianity, as far as it 
ean be carried. They who profess it, consi- 
der themselves bound to regulate their opi- 
nions, words, actions, and even outward de- 
meanour, by Christianity, and Christianity 
alone. ‘They consider themselves bound to 
give up such of the customs or fashions of 
men, however general or generally approved, 
as militate, in any manner, against the letter 
or spirit of the Gospel.’ 

“If this be Quakerism, and who will deny 
it? why, it may be asked, is it the practice of 
the Society, firmly and conscientiously to suf- 
fer all the pains and penalties annexed by 
man to the observance of some of the declara- 
tions of Christ, and on the other hand, volun- 
tarily to set others at nought? His commands 
are— Thou shalt not swear,’—and ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures.’ 

‘Gurney observes (p. 243) that obedience to 
the doctrine against swearing, is ‘ both justifi- 
ed and required ; first, by certain plain moral 
principles, and secongly, by divine commands 
of the most impressive- and comprehensive 
character.’ And are the commands against 
the accumulation of wealth less impressive, 
and less comprehensive ?—both were deliver- 
ed as commands: why then, it may be asked, 
was obedience to the one insisted upon by 
that author as being essential to the Quaker, 
while the other occupies only a note appended 
to a chapter appropriated to the moral views 
of the Society? How comes it to pass, that 
the Society itsélf is still so rigid on the one 
point, and so lax on the other? Was it that 
early persecution strengthened it so greatly in 
the former, that the breaking of the command 
is considered to be so heinous a sin against 
Christianity, that he who ventures so to do, 
and persists in the practice, is, by the laws of 
the Society, placed beyund its pale ; while the 
latter command, viewed, as we have already 
seen, merely as a moral point, has no disquali- 
fication annexed to it, even in the most fla- 
grant instances? And how can this be ex- 
plained? Is it that the ‘ generality’ of the 
early members having been, as is said by Bar- 
clay, in his magnanimous letter to Charles the 
Second, ‘ poor and illiterate,’ and little versed 
in the book of human nature, never supposed 
the possibility that the ‘true, the daily self- 
denying Quaker’— aiming, under divine in- 
fluence, at practical Christianity’—could ever 
seek to become rich; and therefore judged it 
useless to legislate on the subject beyond the 
pointed and early injunction already quoted— 
‘Let none strive nor covet to be rich?’ &c. 
And is it that when persecution ceased, the 
Quakers, finding the power of accumulating, 


“Sure the last end, 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
By unperceiv’d degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting ! 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
Afier the prize in view ! and, like a bird 
That ’s hamper’d, struggles hard to get away ! 
Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast coming harvest! Then, oh, then! 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. O, how he longs 
To have his passport sign’d, and be dismiss’d ! 
’Tis done, and now he’s happy! ‘The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrown’d,” 
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and the sweets of ease, aud the conveniences 
of wealth, suffered, almost without a struggle, 
the violation of the positive command and ex- 
ample of the Founder of their faith, as well as 
the consonant injunction contained in the 
‘ Epistle’ of 1676 ? 

« What, in this case, is become of that 
‘unbroken harmony,’ that ‘ real adaptation o 
practice with practice, and of part with part ?” 
Is not one of their testimonies forsaken, and 
thus this ‘harmony’ interrupted, and * the 
work marred on the wheel ?” ” 

“If then we view the possession of great 
























































































rich men in the Society, even though it is ex-\for them, which will be injurious even to their 
tremely difficult to define in words what a rich| temporal interests as men. 
man is. Of this, however, we may feel assur- 
ed, that he who makes haste to be rich—who 
seeks to accumulate greatly—desiring to rise 
above that moderate possession which alone 
is agreeable to his faith—who has a large in- 
come, and little demand on it, either by edu- 
cation or habit—who, possessing riches, can- 
not enjoy the elevation of rank and circum- 
stance belonging to them—who cannot spend, 
and will not dispense them—such a man must 
be avaricious—of the ‘ earth, earthly,’ and is 
wealth in connection with the laws of Chris-| at open war with the declaration of the Law- 
tianity, and consequently of Quakerism, we giver—* Lay not upfor yourselves treasures,’ 
shall surely decree abstractedly, that they who} &c. 
declare themselves to be the most spiritual,| ‘ Now it may be observed, that the ‘Por- 
and the strictest of all its professors, can have traiture’ of Clarkson, that ingenious historian 
no right to it.” of Quakerism, has been read, and admired, 
“It was decreed in early time, that man|and quoted ; and its author has most deserved- 
should live by the sweat of his brow. In this} ly been caressed by the Society, for his digni- 
is implied that he should live by his industry ;| fied labours in the cause of the abolition of 
and is there any thing opposed to this decree| the detestable trade in men. And this au- 
in all the sayings of Him to whom, and to| thor, who will be acknowledged to have pos- 
whose recorded actions, and words, and in-|sessed great opportunities of seeing the Qua- 
fluence, the Quaker looks, or professes to| kers in their homes, and their avocations, and 
look, for his absolute regulation? That state pursuits, and to whom the faculties of close 
which is miscalled independence, is one of the} observation and discrimination will not be de- 
prime motives for the accumulation of wealth;| nied, has in that work this memorable pas- 
a state in which it is the object of the parent} sage, ‘The Quakers appear to me to be in 
for himself, and for his children, that their| danger of contracting @ money-getting spirit, 
brows should never sweat; that he and they| which is, as 1 conceive, the worst feature that 
should be elevated by their possessions above| can exist in their character.’ 
the vulgar drudgery of employment. But it] ‘* The same author observes, that this ‘mo- 
may fairly be objected against such preten-| ney-getting spirit, wherever it may be charge- 
sion, that the Society is, by the strictness of| able upon the members of the Society, seldom 
profession, but little qualified, not to say disqua-| belongs to that species which is called ava- 
lified, for great possessions. The self-denying| rice.” What then is avarice as regards a 
followers of the meek and lowly pattern of; Quaker? If he seek more than he dare use 
their faith, who said—* Lay not up for your-|—in other words, if he seek possession for 
selves treasures upon earth’—followers who| possession’s sake—if he seek to enrich his 
have been ‘led to adopt a higher and purer|Cchildren—to make them independent, as it is 
standard of action—more exactly conformed] termed—is not this avarice—a greediness of 
to the requisition of the divine law than that} wealth, a trusting in riches for some purpose 
which generally prevails among their fellow| definite or indefinite ? 
Christians ;’'—followers like these surely must,| ‘* Clarkson further observes: ‘ That indepen- 
by the accumulation of riches, tend, ‘in some|dence for ehildren is the general aim of the 
degree—to mar the work upon the wheel.’| world, I know well. But 1 know also, that 
Where such accumulation, and such views of} Christianity has no such word as indepen- 
independence, prevail, which can be of no use| dence in her book. For of what do people 
where the elegances and luxuries of the|wish to make their children independent? 
world are forbidden, and to a certain extent} Certainly not of Providence, for that would be 
are not practised, surely it must be adjudged,| insanity indeed. Of the poor, then, shall J 
whatever the external garb may be, that some-|say ? That is impossible; for how could they 
thing of the ‘ old leaven’ must remain. get their daily bread? Of the rich, then, like 
« A Friend, or, to use that term which be-|themselves? That would be folly ; for where 
gan in reproach, but is become familiar by| would they form their friendships or connubial 
usage, a Quaker, in reality wants less money,| connections, in which they must place a por- 
has fewer luxuries to gratify, than other men. | tion of the happiness of their lives? Do they 
He admits no large parties, keeps no expen-| wish to make them. independent of society at 
sive company, does not frequent the theatre,| large, so as not to do it good? That is 
loses no money at cards, has no extravagant) against all religion. In short, it is impossible, 
furniture, or useless personal ornaments ; for| while we exist in this life, to be independent 
his aim is ‘ more exactly conformed to the re-| one of another. We are bound by Christiani- 
quisition of the divine law, than that which ge-| ty in one great chain, every link of which sup- 
nerally prevails among his fellow Christians,’| ports the next, or the bond is broken. But i 
and he consequently aims at plainness of|they mean, by independence, such a monied 
speech, and at that simplicity of behaviour| situation as shall place their children out of 
and apparel, so conspicuously eminent in the} the reach of the frowns or croeses, and vicissi- 
great Founder of his religion, who wore a} tudes of the world, so that no thought or care 
garment without seam.” shall be necessary for the means of their own 
“ Yet it were vain to deny the existence of| livelihood, I fear they are procuring a situation 


“*The matter then seems to me to be 
brought to this question, whether it is better, I 
mean as a general proposition, to bring up chil- 
dren with the expectation of such a moderate 
portion of wealth, that they shall see the neces- 
sity of relying uper, their own honest endea- 
vours, and the divine support ; or to bring them 
up with such notiyns of independence, that, in 
the pride and exultation of their hearts, they may 


be induced to account themselves mighty, and 
to lose sight of the power and providence ‘of 
God ? 

‘“* © If we look into the world for an answer 
to this question, we should find no greater ca- 
lamity, than that of leaving children an afflu- 
ent independence.’ 

“Such then are the opinions of a man of 
acute intelligence, and who has had very ex- 
tended opportunities of observing human na- 
ture as it exists in society generally, who has 
especial introductions to the very bosom of 
the Society of Friends, and to whom must be 
allowed the credit of having acted in import- 
ant affairs for conscience sake. 

“ The ‘ money-getting spirit,’ in other words, 
the earthly-mindedness, of which this author 
feared the danger fifteen years ago, is most 
manifestly increasing with rapidity, and is 
much too generally prevalent; but it is not 
universal. Among the living members of the 
Society, it would not be difficult to point out 
notable exceptions to the too general rule, of 
men who have conscientiously abstained, from 
seeking riches, but who are equally remote 
from that external and studious display of pri- 
vation, for which we find no example but in 
blind devotees and shallow enthusiasts,—of 
men whose bright example shines in their 
motto, adopted from the writings of the apos- 
tle, who said, ‘Let your moderation appear 
unto all men.’ 

“ The word moderation is full of importance ; 
but must be acknowledged to be devoid of 
practical illustration in the life of a Quaker, 
to whom are applicable the words of the poet, 
‘ Dives agris, dives positis in fenore nummis.” 
May it not be said that such a man, whatso- 
ever may be his external appearance, or the 
profession of his faith, must have swerved so 
greatly from the commands of his pattern and 
preceptor— so completely broken one link in 
the chain of ‘ practice,’ that, if the injunctions 
of Christ be binding upon his followers, it 
may reasonably be doubted, from the admis- 
sions of Quaker authorities, whether he can 
be a real Christian at heart? But when we 
shall perceive such an one—one so remote 
from obeying the command against accumula- 
tion—living at ease, and enjoying every luxu- 
ry, save that of external splendour, in the 
foremost rank, and by teaching publicly, or 
by active co-operation in the ‘ discipline’ of 
the Society, saying to its members in the lan- 
guage of conduct, ‘ Follow me,’ for I profess 
to ‘ follow Christ,’ shall we not be tempted to 
hesitate, as doubting his fitness, and to reply 
to such an one, ‘ First pull out the beam that 
is in thine own eye ” 

“ But moderation—Christian moderation— 
may perhaps be allowed to be of various inter- 
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pretation. He who has been nurtured in the 
expectation of riches—of being tried with 


plentiful estates, as Woolman expresses it—/them to meet these and other expenses ; there- 
who has been delicately fed, and taught never| by increasing the debt of the contributors to 6 
to help himself, when other help can be ob-| 12,100 dollars. 


tained—a being thus dependent must indeed 
sacrifice much, even more perhaps than Chiris- 


| 


| 


The managers have been obliged to borrow | patients remaining at the last annual report, 
two thousand six hundred dollars, to enable | there were 


2d class. 3dclass. 4th class. 
1 5 34 —46 
Of the thirty-two patients received during 
the present year, there were, 


Ist class. 


In our last report, it was stated that Dr. 
Edward Taylor and his wife had given notice 





tian faith would demand, 03 Christian fortitude | to the managers of their intention to leave the 16 4 10 2 —32 
22 5 15 36 —78 


could bear, if he were at on¢® t© ‘ give all to) Asylum, and that John C. and Letitia Red- 
the poor,’ and bear his cross 9 absolute po-| 


verty and privation. But vast is the gulf be- 
tween the gne state and the ber, and mid- 
way lies moderation—a meeration which, 
while it allows the comforts of life to the pos- 
sessor, permits him to minister to the needy, 
and even to deprive himself of some personal 
luxuries, for the sake of sharing the ‘luxury 
of doing good’ to others.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





mond, had been chosen to succeed them. Dr. 
Taylor resigned his charge to his successor : 
early in the third month last, and remained a Of the first class, under six months, 

few days at the Asylum, in, order to introduce| There have been restored, - - 14 


the new superintendent. On the 15th of that Much improved, - - - - - 3 
month his valuable wife was seized with para- Improved, Pye ee. F 
lysis in getting out of the carriage, after having Without improvement, et S84 m 
attended the meeting at Frankford, and died ah, * +2 29,9 8 2.8 ee 


on the 23d of the same month. Her duties as 


matron of the Asylum, had been arduous, and Of the second class, over six months and 
she had fulfilled them in a manner highly ac- under one year, 


Sixteenth annual report on the state of the) ceptable to the managers. Her death, at the} There have been restored, - - - 2 
Asylum for the relief of persons deprived of|time when she was preparing to enjoy the| Muchimproved, - - - - - - 1 
the use of their reason. leisure of a private home, is an affecting and| Improved, meet cals acretgeac 
The managers of the Asylum submit to the| instructive example of the uncertainty ofearthly} Died, - - - - - - - +--+ 1 

contributors the following detailed account of} expectations. _—) 


the state of the institution, and of their pro- 
ceedings since their last report. 

During the past year thirty-two patients have 
been admitted into the Asylum ; and the num- 
ber under care at the commencement of the 
year was forty-six. ‘Twenty-six patients have 
been discharged during the year; ten have 
died ; and there remain in the house forty-two 
patients. Of those who have been discharged 
fifteen were restored ; three much improved ; 
three improved; and five without improve- 
ment. Of those who remain in the house, 
seven are restored ; five are much improved ; 
five are improved ; and of the remaining twen- 
ty-five, in whom there is little or no improve- 
ment, twenty-one are old and apparently in- 
curable cases. Of the ten cases of death 
which occurred, two were of extreme old age, 
and one was that of a patient brought to the 
Asylum in a state of extreme exhaustion. 

From the treasurer’s report, it appears that 
the balance in his hands on the Ist instant, 
was 389 dollars 6 cents. ‘The sum which has 
accrued for the board of patients is 6394 dol- 
lars 62 cents; the sum of 1433 dollars has been 
received in contributions and donations. The 
whole amount expended for all purposes, has 
been 10,650 dollars 96 cents, exclusive of 1030 
dollars due and unpaid. 

The managers have erected a substantial 
stone wall ten feet high, around the patients’ 
yards, in pursuance of the authority granted to 
them by the contributors. The cost of this 
improvement has been 3262 dollars 30 cents. 
It has also been found necessary to erect addi- 
tional furnaces for warming the wings by 
heated air, to remove the old furnaces, the 
construction of which rendered them danger- 
ous and nearly useless—and to replace them 
by others differently constructed. The new 
warming apparatus has been found fully to 
answer its intention, and to keep the day 
rooms, and the chambers and passages of the 
wings and end buildings entirely comfortable 
in the coldest weather of the past season. 
About one thousand dollars has been expended 
in these alterations. 


cepa ieee epaaeaeenansesereptatinateastiamenaclipmnaredtinemangiaenees 


every domestic arrangement. 


The change in the medical department al- 


luded to in our last report, was soon after- Of the third class, over one and under 


wards completed, by the appointment of Dr. fice — 

Thomas 8S. Kirkbride, as house physician. fae oe restored, c . 

The manner in which this part of the institution] | oo aoe Rte ta ys eo 

has been conducted, is satisfactory to the Wi tthe re ‘ S- AsiDD* hth 5 

managers; and we subjoin from the annual Die . wee p 4 
Pg wee ee, ce eS 


report of the physicians, the following para- 


graphs, as containing interesting and useful Tt 
information. Of the fourth class, over five years, 

“During the last year, thirty-two patients} There have been restored, - - - 4 
have been received into the Asylum; these,| Much improved, - - - - - - 2 
with the forty-six remaining at the last annual Improved, > mi eede ce cee  8 
report, make seventy-eight patients, resident in Without improvement, - - - - 24 
the institution during the year ending 3d mo.| Died, - - - - - - - - = 2 
9, 1833. In noticing the results of the treat- —36 
ment of these patients, our statement will be Total,—78 


rendered more clear, by classifying them ac- 
cording to the duration of the disease ; a point 
on which its curability mainly depends. 

* The first class includes those who have 
been affected six months or under ; the second, 
those whose disease has lasted more than six 
months, and less than one year ; the third class 
comprehends those, whose disorder has existed : : 
more than one year, and less than five; and the|#8 ‘much improved,’ are convalescent, but 
fourth class includes affections of more than|S"flicient time has not elapsed for their entire 
five years standing. We think it will be ob-/Testoration. — 
vious from the statement, that in the treatment} ‘* Of the six cases reported last year, as re- 
of insanity, as in every other disease, success is/Stored and remaining in the house, four were 
correspondent to the promptness with which; subject to periodical attacks of mania; three 
the means of cure are administered: when|of whom have received medical -treatment 
promptly attended to, and the patient placed in| during the present year, rendered necessary 
a situation where he is under a proper system| by the recurrence of their disease. 
of management, a favourable result may gene-| _“ In concluding this report, we will observe, 
rally be anticipated ; but if this is neglected,| that where a judicious system of medical treat- 
and the malady becomes chronic, few are more} ment is steadily pursued, in such an institution 
difficult of cure. It is of the greatest im-|as the Asylum, it exerts a strong influence on 
portance then, that those interested for per-|other departments, which would not at first 
sons suffering under this disease, who are en-|sight be obvious. The main object being the 
titled to admission into the Asylum, should] welfare and comfort of the patients, all other 
place them there at as early a period of the at-| considerations are made to give place to this. 
tack as practicable, in order that they may| A course of moral treatment, is almost a ne- 
reap the full benefit of those advantages, which| cessary consequence of a proper sense of the 
an institution exclusively devoted to the relief| value of medical remedies. They in fact, are 
of such cases, must necessarily possess over| parts of the same system. Alter what are 
Of the forty-six] called medical means have been successfully 


“In this statement are included several 
cases of relapse, the subjects of which have 
been for a long time liable to periodical at- 
tacks of mania; they are here considered as 
‘recent,’ as they have been promptly relieved 
by treatment. 


“ Two of the cases of the first class, marked 
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resorted to, to remove obvious physical disease,| a short time to attend, and other applicants} be benefited gladly availed themselves of the 
moral treatment will then be found very-efli-| were permitted to take the places thus vacat-| opportunity thus furnished ; and their general 
cient in restoring and strengthening the func-|ed. Deducting the names of these absentees,| application, orderly and respectful deportment 
tions of the diseased organ. And we believe) there remained on the class list considerably| have been truly gratifying. Many are so 
it is only by thus uniting them, that full benefit | more than a hundred ; the actual attendance} circumstanced as necessarily to be very irre- 
can be derived from either.” in the two rooms varied at different times| gular in attendance, and when we recollect 

Rosert Morton, from sixty to thirty. ‘The wide difference be-| in addition that at the age of our pupils they 
Cuarues Evans. tween the number of names retained on the/cannot receive instruction as in earlier life, 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 9, 1833. roll and the average number of scholars who] and frequently come to the school spent with 
attended during the whole season, would at} the labours of the day, we are rather surprised 
first glance seem to indicate a great want of] at their improvement than discouraged that 
aoe - the —_ sae ry ae to — at-| they do not make greater advancement. 
tracted them to the school ; but it is gratifyin “ neat 
to the committee to be able to refer the fre. of un en 
quent absence of many of them to the inter-| ter it became necessary to make some change; 
vention of their religious meetings. and being unable to procure a larger room in 
In fact it was obvious: that not a few of|a suitable situation, it was deemed expedient 
them were stimulated to greater exertion in| to open a school in the northern part of the 
their studies by a desire to become better|city, where, through the kind exertions of 
acquainted with the invaluable contents of the your executive committee, we were accom- 
sacred volume. The exercises of the school| modated with a room in the Clarkson school- 
embraced orthography, reading, writing, and| house, which has been occupied since the 
arithmetic. The Scriptures, though not the} 4th of 12th month last.” 
only book used, were much read by the classes,! The whole number of names, entered in 
and the practice of closing the evening by|the female schools during the season, was 
reading a chapter, was regularly supported.| two hundred and thirty-nine : 
Although but few instances of very striking y ; ; 
progress could be cited, it may be safely said A retrospect of the past affords, we think, 
, pleasing evidence that the benevolent exer- 


that on the whole their improvement was ti f th ; od 
quite equal to what ought to be expected ions of these co-operating associations have 
been attended with such success as ought to 


from persons who have lost, unimproved, the he; 
aptitude and curiosity of childhood, and who make ther pom Tact SEN, Ot, Dey 
have been the means of imparting a blessing 


are besides retarded by almost incessant la- | f fell ws 
bour, and by the degraded situation they oc- 2 6 ee ee eens: Senay tae. 
cumstances claim for them the sympathy and 


cupy in society. The school was closed on| ,. : : 
the 28th of second month, on which occasion kindness of every feeling mind. The number 
of coloured persons, in this city, who have 


fifty-six of the class and a number of the . 5 : 
members were present. Several of the for- never enjoyed the benefits of literary instruc- 
mer expressed their gratitude for the favour| 0" ' Yery great—much greater than our 
conferred upon them by this association, and limited means will enable us to instruct ; but 
their intention to embrace the opportunity of the knowledge that there is so large a field 
acquiring education if again held out to them. of labour should be an incentive to increased 
The teachers were aided in their labours by ny on our.part that we may, if possible, 
the members in rotation, one or more of whom| “Be” the season arrives for re-opening the 
schools, be able to act more extensively and 


generally attended each evening. By this : : 
arrangement the necessary assistance was af- efficiently. We resp ectfully urge again 7 
our members of the association the advice 


forded without the imposition of an onerous} —. . by the f, : 
task upon individuals ; and it has, we believe, EAVES 8 JOSE Nee OF Tae SapeNNe GuNeETR 
committee, viz. ‘To embrace every fit occa- 


had the desirable effect of sustaining, or per-| ~. hie ‘eke ¢ in th 
haps of increasing their interest in the objects| "0" * at may present in the recess of the 
schoois for manifesting a proper interest in 


of the association, by bringing under imme- Landed misihh 

diate observation the subjects of its care, and aad by ki Ri om, A deportment, 
giving an opportunity of witnessing the happy oe Se opens the way for in- 
influence of personal kindness, and of moral aieann aa 8 k counsel, and would ome 
and intellectual cultivation upon these hitherto |)" tend to awaken their moral and intel- 
neglected fellow beings. Our teachers have lectual energies, and impart to their minds 
performed their duties to the satisfaction of just views of their various relations. We 
the committee, having, no doubt, been ac- ought to rejoice in that light by which we are 
tuated therein by a lively interest in the wel- enabled to appreciate their wrongs and our 
fare of their pupils: and it would be an un-|°™" high privileges, and to show our grati- 
just omission were we to withhold the tude to thé Father of mercies by endeavour- 
acknowledgment that the class were grate-|'"8 to infuse consolation into their cup. 
fully sensible of the solicitude of their in- Cuarurs F. Maruacg, 
structors. Tuomas Boorn, 
























































An unavoidable consequence of this change 
in the medical department, has been a consi- 
derable increase of expenditure. And although 
we believe the Asylum, as a hospital for the 
insane, has never been in a more satisfactory 
and encouraging condition, we view the state 
of its finances with much solicitude. 

The receipts from the board of patients are 
insufficient to defray the current expenses ; 
which cannot be materially curtailed, without 
essentially injuring the efficiency of the institu- 
tion. 


This deficiency, there is ground to fear, will 
increase: and we earnestly solicit the friends 
of the institution, to make a strenuous effort to 
obtain subscriptions for the relief of its funds. 


The contributors, at their last meeting, ap- 
pointed a committee to obtain donations and 
contributions ; and it was agreed that all the 
agents of the monthly meetings should be mem- 
bers of that committee. ‘They are therefore 
earnestly requested to exert themselves on be- 
half of the Asylum. We hope that an institu- 
tion which has long been a favourite object 
with Friends, which has so well answered the 
purpose in view, and which is yet so heavily 
burdened, will not be allowed to sink beneath 
a weight of debt; but that by timely exertion 
throughout the yearly meeting, a sum may be 
raised, which shall place the institution ona 
safe and prosperous basis. 


For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 


Report of the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation of Friends for the Free Instruc- 
tion of Adult Coloured Persons. 


Believing that important advantages would 
result from an early commencement of the 
school, it was opened on the 28th of 9th mo. 
last, in the Willing’s Alley school-house, 
under the care of George M. Glover. By the 
end of the 10th month, the number of those 
who attended had become so large that it was 
found necessary to provide an additional 
room for the accommodation of a division 
of the school, and to engage another teach- 
er. The room in the second story of the 
same house was kindly granted for the pur- 
pose; and on the first of the 11th month, a 
class was formed there under the care of 
Thomas Branson. 


The attendance of many who enrolled them- 


selves as scholars was quite irregular, while} The condition of the schools, under the Gro. Jonzs, 

that of others indicated a strong desire to ini-|care of our female Friends, cannot be better Gro. M. Haversricx, 
prove their minds. On the whole, there was|exhibited than by the following report, viz. Joun CaRTER, 

perhaps as little irregularity as was to be ex-|“ The association of Friends for the free in- Executive Committee. 


pected under the multiplied difficulties of this 
class of the community during the inclemency 
of winter. Several whose names were enter- 
ed at an early period of the season ceased in 


struction of coloured women, having closed| Philad. 4 mo. 4, 1833. 
the schools under its superintendence for the 
season, has the satisfaction to state, that a 


considerable number of the class designed to . 
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224 THE FRIEND. 
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(From the Boston Transcript.) 
TO MY MOTHER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


appointed J. R. Friedlandet principal, and 
made other arrangements, at a house rented 
for the purpose, on ‘T'welfth street between 









bled to present to our readers in the next or 
a subsequent number. 





Mother ! six summer suns have flown 
Since thou and I have met; 

And though this beart has wept alone, 
It never would forget 

The happy hours of infency, 
Those hours unknown to care ; 

Then sheltered in a mother’s love, 
It fondly nestled there— 

Mother ! | well remember thou 
Wouldst smile upon thy boy ; 

And warmly on his childish brow 
Imprint the kiss of joy ; 

1 wondered why my gladness then 
Was changed to sudden fear, 

When on my glowing cheek I felt 
The traces of a tear. 

And memory lingers at the hour 
When leaving all my play, 

I sought her presence from whose smiles 
I was not wont to stray : 

I was a mother-boy I knew, 
Yet was I much to blame? 

For pleasure of the heart like this, 
The world has not a name. 

{ slept—but thou couldst not, for oft 
My sleep, unquiet, told 

Of sickness stealing o’er my frame, 
And midnight saw thee hold 

Thy child within thy wearied arms, 
Whilst thou to nature true, 

Would soothe my frequent pains with all 
A mother’s love could do. 

Long years have wander’d by since then, 
And I have sped my way 

Far from New England’s hills, where I 
First hail’d the laughing day ; 

Vet mother! truant thought returns 
And lingers oft with thee— 

Hast thou not, O my parent! yet 
A blessing left for me ? 

Thou art not what thou wast, for age 
Has ailver’d o’er thy hair; 

Thy eye is dim, thy cheek is pale, 
‘Time sets his signet there ; 

Yet dearer, dearer to this heart 
Thy reverend hoary head, 

My mother! than the auburn locks 
That youth upon thee shed— 

How could it fail to touch my heart, 
With filial thought, when 

Knew it was care for me that paled 
Thy cheek, and dimm’d thine eye— 

Yet eloquent the tender glance 































Vine and Sassafras streets, where four young 
persons, three of whom are indigent, are now 
in a successful course of elementary lessons. 
Experience, in Europe, has proved, that the 
best period for instruction is between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years. It is con- 
templated to receive pupils of three classes, 
viz. Such as can pay one hundred and sixty 
dollars per annum, which includes board and 
tuition; those who can contribute something 
toward their education, and others, who shall 
be taught and supported free of charge. Ap- 
plication for the admission of scholars may be 
made to Roberts Vaux, John Vaughan, or 
Joshua Lippincott; a committee for that pur- 
pose. 





























The annual report, relative to the Asylum 
near Frankford, inserted to-day, evinces a 
laudable zeal on the part of the board of ma- 
nagers in promoting the success, and extending 
the benefit of that most interesting establish- 
ment, and we should rejoice if the appeal 
which is made to the liberality of Friends in 


its behalf, were promptly and adequately res- 
ponded to. 


(From the National Gazette.) 


The question of abolishing negro slavery in 
the colonies of France, has been opened in the 
French journals, and touched in the Chambers. 


It is not improbable that the example of Great 
As soon as the class under care shall be| Britain, on this subject, whatever it may be, 


advanced far enough to furnish a satisfactory | will be followed in France. The French mi- 
exhibition of the mode of instruction, and its|nistry have passed a bill, of which the sub- 
results, the patrons of the institution and|stance is contained in the following extract, 
others, who may be curious to witness the/|that places all free people of colour upon a 


process, will be invited to attend on days to| footing of political equality with the whites. 
be assigned for examinations. “an 


Chamber of Peers, sitting of March 7. 

After the proces verbal had been read and 
adopted, the remaining articles of the bill for 
regulating the colonial legislation were adopt- 
ed without any discussion of interest, and the 
ensemble of the bill was passed by a majority 
of 118 against 3. The most important pro- 
visions of those articles are the following :-— 
The colonial council is composed of sixteen 
members in Guiana, and thirty in the other 
colonies ; the members are elected for five 
years, their functions are gratuitous ; every 
French subject, aged twenty-five, born in the 
colony, or domiciled there for two years, and 
paying 200fr. direct taxes, or possessing real 
property worth 20,000fr. in Bourbon and 
Guiana, and 300fr. taxes, and property worth 
30,000fr. in Martinique and Guadaloupe, is 
an elector ; every elector, aged thirty, paying 





FOURTH MONTH, 20, 1833. 





Our yearly meeting, which commenced on 
second day morning of the present week, (the 
meeting of ministers and elders as usual hav- 
ing met on seventh day preceding,) is still in 
session at the time this paper goes to press, 
(sixth day at noon.) We have been present 
at many returns of these annual solemnities, 
and have often witnessed them to be seasons 
of distinguished favour and jinstruction ; but 
can scarcely recall any similar occasion in 
which the prevalence of brotherly harmony, 
and oneness of effort, in support of our Chris- 
tian testimonies, und the cause of universal 


righteousness, was more clearly manifest. Va- 
rious subjects of moment, and of vital interest 
to the Society, have been brought into view, 
to some of which we may have occasion to 
recur hereafter. The meeting is largely at- 
tended, and we have had the acceptable com- 
pany of several brethren from other yearly 
meetings on this continent—as also of our 
beloved friends, Jonathan Backhouse of Eng- 
land, and Jacob Green of Ireland. 











That thou dost turn on me; 

Dimly, yet kindly, in that look, 
How much of love I see! 

Be it my lot to smooth the way 
Before thy pilgrim feet ; 

And cause the heart that yearn’d for me, 
Long, long with hope to beat ; 

Be it my lot to pillow where 
Thou seek’st thy last repose ; 

One little flower shall mark the spot— 
The simple church-yard rose. 












For “‘The Friend." 
Instruction of the Blind. 


The intention to form an institution, in 
Philadelphia, for the intellectual culture of 
the blind, connected with instruction in va- 
rious handicrafts, was mentioned in a former 
number. Through the voluntary contribu- 
tions of a few citizens, some of the most li- 
beral of which were, without solicitation, 
bestowed by members of our religious Soci- 
ety, upwards of three thousand dollars have 
been subscribed. Upon this foundation the 
work has commenced. The managers have 









The fourth annual meeting of the Bible As- 


sociation of Friends, in America, was held on 


the evening of second day, the 15th instant, in 
the east wing of Friends’ meeting-house on 


Mulberry street, in this city. The floor of 


that extensive room was completely filled, the 
number present, men and women, including 
visiters frou other yearly meetings, being 
probably not Jess than one thousand ; and it 
was truly gratifying, to perceive the deep at- 
tention with which the proceedings were lis- 
tened to by all. An elaborate and interesting 
report of the proceedings of the board of ma- 
nagers for the past year, was read ; which, be- 
ing ordered for publication, we shall be ena- 










400fr. taxes, or possessing real property worth 
40,000fr. in Bourbon and Guiana, and 600fr. 
taxes, or property worth 60,000fr. in Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, is eligible as a mem- 
ber of the council. The council may be dis- 
solved or prorogued by the governor; if dis- 
solved, a new council must be elected within 
ten months in Bourbon, and within five months 
in the other colonies. The sittings are not 
public, but a proces verbal of the proceedings 
is to he published annually. Guiana is to have 
one delegate, and the other colonies two each, 
nominated by the colonial councils, to reside 
at Paris, and communicate with the govern- 
ment. The French colonies in the East Indies 
and Africa, and the fishing establishments at 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, are to be regulated 
by royal ordonnances as heretofore. 





—= 


Marnriep, seventh of third month, at Willistown, 
Chester county, Aaron Garrett to Sipney Haw y, 
daughter of Benjamin Hawly of Thornbury, Dela- 
ware county. 
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